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Annual  Report. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  to  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities ;  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  : 

With  this  Report,  this  Institution  enters  upon  the  second  quarter 
of  a  century  of  its  existence. 

Its  growth  and  benefits  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
founders,  and  it  will  continue,  under  the  beneficent  favor  of  God, 
to  give  comfort  and  brightness  to  many  lives  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  dark  and  painful,  affording  parents  and  guardians  a  refuge 
to  which  they  may  commit  with  security,  if  not  with  hope,  those 
stricken  ones  of  their  families  for  whom  the  most  intense  solicitude 
and  anguish  of  spirit  are  so  often  felt. 

From  the  frequent  visits  of  your  Board,  Executive  and  Visiting 
Committees,  we  are  impressed  with  the  thorough  application  of  the 
forms  of  education,  and  methods  of  training  to  the  great  end  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  only  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  more  promptly 
to  furnish  the  separate  buildings  for  the  widest  classification  of  the 
different  grades. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  by 
the  wise  legislation  of  our  Assembly,  appropriations  of  two  sums  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  each,  at  the  sessions  of  1875-76,  and  1876-77, 
have  erected  an  excellent  building,  styled  the  “North  Home,’’ 
which  aids  very  greatly  in  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
main  -buildings,  and  for  the  present  meets  the  necessities  of  proper 
classification. 

But  we  must  annually  invite  your  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  plans  which  the  experience  of  your  Board  deems  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

Our  late  co-laborers,  Benj.  M.  Marshall  and  John  M.  Sharpless, 
fully  realized  the  growing  and  imperative  need  of  a  strictly  Asylum 
branch  ot  our  work,  that  should  be  so  situated  in  separate  buildings 
that  the  educational  department  would  be  in  nowise  embarrassed  by 
it,  while  the  inmates  would  get  some  share  in  the  benefits  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  general  Institution. 
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The  “  Free  Fund,”  originating  with  the  subscription  of  Benj.  M. 
Marshall,  amounts  at  this  time  to  $13,000.  The  legacy  of  fifty  thous¬ 
and  dollars  ($50,000)  of  the  late  John  M.  Sharpless,  will  merge  into 
the  “Free  Fund”  after  an  Asylum  building  shall  have  been  erected  ; 
but  is  inoperative  until  then.  It  behooves  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  friends  of  the  Institution  to  respond  to  the  many  appeals  of 
those  who  cannot  now  be  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  for  whom  no  suitable  provision  is  made,  either  by  the 
State  or  by  private  benevolence  ;  and  at  an  early  day  to  proceed 
with  this  addition. 

The  “Free  Fund  ”  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
annual  contributions  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars  and  forty-five  cents,  and  by  the  benevolent  devises  of  Charles 
Peneveyre,  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  ($2500,)  and  of  Charles 
M.  Eckert,  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2000). 

We  would  note,  as  one  of  the  recent  evidences  of  advance  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  feeble-minded,  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
American  Institutions,  held  in  June  last,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  include  several  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  papers  which  are  now  in  press.  The  association  formed  will 
meet  annually  in  turn  at  the  various  institutions.  Much  good,  it 
is  believed,  will  result  from  this  interchange  of  views  and  com¬ 
parison  of  methods. 

We  are  again  called  upon  to  record  the  loss  of  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Board,  and  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  : 

Hon.  H.  Jones  Brooke  was  associated  in  our  counsels  for  over 
sixteen  years,  and  brought  to  them,  as  also  to  his  duties  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  full  force  of  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  sympathetic  nature,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
defective  classes,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Institution. 
It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  buildings  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  this,  his  native  county,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  hon¬ 
est  ardor  and  belief  in  the  work  that  much  early  opposition  was 
overcome  and  the  Institution  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

We  close  this  report  invoking  a  continuance  of  Divine  help  and 
mercy,  that  we  may  faithfully  discharge  our  duty  and  win  the  ap¬ 
proval,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren  ;  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 


Oct.  1,  1877. 


A.  L.  ELWYN. 


PBRINTENDENT’S 


Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children : 

Departing  from  the  usual  form  of  our  Annual  Reports,  I  propose 
to  make  this  a  circular  of  information,  giving  details  of  our  manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  interior  life  of  this  .Institution.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  properly  addressed  to  parents  and  friends  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children  who  are  solicitous  for  such  knowledge,  than  to  you. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  and  unavoidable  suspicion  felt  toward  all 
large  Institutions.  The  extent  of  their  walls  and  the  mysteries  they 
hold  in  the  common  imagination ;  the  sensational  and  extravagant 
stories  concerning  them  that  novelists  and  reporters  weave  for  their 
readers ;  the  scandals  and  falsities  which  disaffected  or  discharged 
employes  are  so  apt  to  utter ;  the  dense  ignorance  of  otherwise  in¬ 
telligent  people  concerning  them,  are  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
wide-spread  and  senseless  suspicions  lodged  against  all  our  large  In¬ 
stitutions  :  but  in  addition,  the  sad  fact  that  abuses  have  existed,  and 
that  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  imperfection  of  human  systems,  that 
they  will  exist — in  the  large  family  as  in  the  small  one — is  the  single 
and  only  just  reason  for  this  unfortunate  feeling,  as  it  is  a  reason 
also  for  unremitting  vigilance  and  candor  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  control  of  large  families  of  the  dependent.  Without  ex¬ 
pecting  entirely  to  remove  prejudices  and  uncover  suspicions,  it  is 
befitting  that  we  should  open  our  doors,  in  print  and  in  reality,  that 
their  condition  and  operation  may  be  known  ;  this  very  openness  is 
a  help  to  any  conscientious  management  in  the  avoidance  of  evils. 

In  the  earliest  week  of  my  superintendence,  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  local  Directors,  pass  keys,  requesting  them 
to  share  with  me  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  care  and  comfort 
of  a  family  that  is  supposed  to  tax  the  highest  benevolence  and  an 
almost  superhuman  patience ;  all  parts  of  the  buildings  were  to  be 
open  to  them,  and  their  visits  might  be  as  abrupt  and  unannounced 
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as  those  of  the  Superintendent  himself.  The  object  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  that  irregularities  and  discomfort,  at  that  time,  largely  due 
to  a  defective  building  and  necessarily  bad  classification,  should  be 
intelligently  known  to  them,  and  that  by  concurrence  of  opinion, 
and  their  individual  generosity,  such  existing  evils  might  be  abated. 
This  freedom  of  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  buildings,  contin¬ 
ues  to  this  day,  and  I  hope  will  never  be  remitted.  With  increased 
facilities  for  making  proper  classification,  the  main  buildings  are 
becoming  more  and  more  free  and  home-like,  locks  and  bolts  are  al¬ 
most  unused,  and  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  easy  govern¬ 
ment  and  good  order. 

The  hesitation  of  a  good  housekeeper  to  show  her  pantries,  or 
her  kitchen,  to  her  neighbors,  is  proverbial  and  instinctive  ;  this 
comparison  will  illustrate  what  exists  very  commonly  in  our  Insti¬ 
tutions,  in  the  minds  of  almost  any  conscientious  and  apprehensive 
officer;  but  it  must  be  radically  dismissed,  to  make  a  perfect  Insti¬ 
tution  ;  there  must  be  no  concealment — no  hesitation — and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  pleasure  of  certainty  in  finding  things  generally  right ,  will 
compensate  for  and  help  us  bear  the  annoyance  and  shock  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  blundering  wrong ,  even  under  the  most  unpropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  introduce  the  parent  or  visitor,  I 
trust,  in  a  charitable  mood,  to 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 

Children. 

Which  in  its  concrete  shape,  is  a  cluster  of  granite  buildings,  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  beautiful  and  wooded  eminence  west  of  the  Phil’a  and 
West  Chester  R.  R.,  between  Media  and  Greenwood  stations,  and 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  latter. 

The  locality  is  famous  for  the  healthfulness  of  its  air  and  water, 
and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  broken  landscape.  A  cheerful  paint¬ 
ing  has  been  known  to  exercise  a  silent,  constant  influence  for  good 
on  the  disturbed  mind  of  an  insane  patient,  inducing  the  happiest 
results  of  change  and  cure  ;  and  it  is  not  imaginary  that  the  pic¬ 
ture,  spreading  forever  before  our  windows,  at  last  steals  through 
even  the  duller  senses  of  imbecility  ;  more  than  one  poor  boy  having 
awakened  to  the  recognition  of  the  tints  and  glories  of  sunrise, 
or  the  placid  beauty  of  hill  and  valley  which  surround  this  home. 

The  immediate  hill  on  which  the  main  buildings  are  erected  is 
terraced,  graded  with  dry  walks  and  planted  with  shrubbery. 
A  grove  of  five  acres,  on  the  west  and  north,  is  laid  out  for  paths 
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and  drives,  where,  in  summer,  the  children  have  coolness,  freedom 
and  exercise.  Perhaps  in-  strolling  through  it,  we  shall  meet  a 
group  of  little  children  about  a  donkey  and  cart,  or  the  omnibus 
with  its  load  of  helpless  ones.  A  farm  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres, 
extends  into  a  valley  below,  furnishing  work  for  such  boys  as  can 
be  taught  farm-labor,  and  broad  bounds  for  sixty  or  eighty  lads, 
who  can  be  trusted  with  this  range. 

And  it  may  here  be  said  that  it  is  the  experience  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  that  the  higher  grade  of  children  received  by  us  require  much 
liberty,  under  slight  supervision.  This  is  sometimes  attended  with 
disadvantages  and  risks,  as  when  a  boy  “breaks  his  honor’’  and 
absconds,  or  roams  about  the  country  in  near  vicinity,  troubling 
the  neighbors,  and  filling  us  with  apprehension  ;  but  so  early  as 
can  be,  and  to  as  great  extent  as  is  safe,  after  securing  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  love  of  a  feeble-minded  boy,  he  should  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  “  broad  acres,”  and  be  allowed  to  discover,  if  he  will,  and 
what  he  often  does, — 

“  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

We  have  carefully  estimated  the  anxieties  and  disorder  arising 
from  this  freedom,  and  have  balanced  them  with  the  happiness,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  self-development  of  such  freedom,  and  see 
that  the  result  is  in  favor  of  this  liberty.  Its  withdrawal  becomes 
a  severe  penalty  for  grave  offense. 

There  are  sufficient  play  or  day-rooms,  to  continue  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  school-family  into  six  distinct  groups,  based  on  age, 
habits  and  intelligence.  Large  airy  school  and  dining-rooms,  and 
two  large  drill  or  exercise-halls,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  main  building. 

In  the  rear  is  a  Nursery  for  the  care  of  thirty  delicate  and  help¬ 
less  children,  who  have  little  or  no  contact  with  the  school  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  new  and  spacious  building,  59  by  80,  and  of  three 
stories  height,  separate  still  more  exclusively,  a  number  of  asylum 
or  hospital  cases.  This  is  only  temporarily  so  occupied ;  when 
the  asylum  buildings,  as  contemplated  in  the  devise  of  the  late 
John  M.  Sharpless,  shall  be  erected,  as  I  trust  they  will  be  on  ad¬ 
jacent  lands,  and  at  no  distant  day,  this  “  North  Home  ”  will  be 
legitimately  occupied  by  a  large  group  of  youth,  who  can  be  intel¬ 
ligently  trained  in  certain  trades  and  occupations. 

A  farm  class  of  six  boys  have  the  home  and  training  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  house,  located  on  the  north-east  border  of  the  farm;  the 
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great,  rude,  innocent  boys,  milk  the  cows,  work  in  the  gardens,  do 
very  clumsily,  chores  about  the  house,  and  on  rainy  days  dispute 
“  who  shall  tend  the  baby  ”  of  the  gardener’s  family, 

The  laundry  buildings,  adjacent  to  the  south  or  girls’  department, 
are  occupied  by  a  laundry  class  of  girls,  for  whom,  by  this  separate¬ 
ness,  the  domestic  order  of  a  small  family  is  secured. 

at  7  A.  M. 

The  children  are  in  the  dining  rooms  and  are  finishing  their  break¬ 
fasts  ;  there  is  a  low  murmur  of  voices,  just  so  much  talk  being  per¬ 
mitted  as  will  give  normal  rests  in  eating  and  divert  from  gluttony, and 
yet  not  amount  to  disorder.  Neat  and  kindly  appearing  attendants  are 
at  each  table,  and  presiding  over  the  whole  is  Miss  Lobb,  our  se¬ 
nior  teacher,  who  had  met  the  children  half  an  hour  since  in  the  play 
rooms,  where  the  day  had  been  opened  with  the  “good  morning  ” 
ancTthe  kindly  inquiries  of  a  rightly  behaved  family.  But  the  so¬ 
licitous  mother  if  shown  in  the  dining  rooms  at  this  time,  would  see 
only  empty  plates  and  doubtful  remains,  so  that  her  curiosity  shall 
be  gratified  by  a  glance  at  a  bill  of  fare  prepared  by  Miss  Steele,  the 
housekeeper,  and  laid  daily  before  the  Superintendent. 

The  meal  finished,  napkins  folded,  and  the  chairs  placed,  the  girls 
and  boys  are  dismissed  this  morning,  September  29th,  1877,  in  the 


following  order  : 

Boys.  Girls. 

To  the  work  of  the  Dining  Rooms,  -  -  -  14. 

“  “  Dormitories,  -  -  -  -  19  21 

“  “  Basement  Cleanings,  -  -  -  6 

“  Sweeping  Pavements,  -  -  -  -  10 

“  The  Kitchens,  -------  8  2 

“  Laundry,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  10 

“  Sewing  Room,  etc.,  -  1  3 

“  Shoe  Shop,  ------  4 

“  Carpenter  Shop,  ------  2 

“  Boilers,  --------  1 

“  Farm  and  Garden,  -  -  -  -  -  10 

“  Stables,  -  -  -  -  -  £  -  -  2 

“  Road  Making  and  Grading,  -  -  -  -  25 

“  Out-of-door  walking,  -  -  -  -  -  15  10 


I  need  not  apologize  in  this  day  for  nominating  so  many  children 
to  actual  employment,  nor  explain  that  the  work  is  more  for  “works 
sake,”  than  for  its  profit  to  the  Institution;  neither  illustrate  by  an¬ 
ecdote,  how,  step  by  step,  helpless  and  useless  and  unhappy  creatures, 


become  happy  and  helpful,  through  a  little  patient  teaching  in  light 
and  useful  employment.  I  only  regret  that  so  many  are  entirely, 
and  necessarily  omitted  from  the  above  appointnyents,  because  of 
their  infirmities  or  inability.  But  we  need  not  follow  these  various 
classes ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  teachers  and  attendants  are  con¬ 
stantly  reporting  increasing  aptitudes  of  this  or  that  child  for  work, 
or  in  others,  the  fading  out,  under  this  influence,  of  mental  and 
physical  torpor,  or  disagreeable  habits. 

THE  8.40  BELL  STRIKES, 

And  at  once  there  is  a  great  stir  through  the  corridors,  of 
preparation  for  schools.  At  9.20,  long  lines  of  children  form  for 
the  matron’s  inspection  ;  here  and  there  a  little  pocket  has  been 
turned  inside  out,  or  perhaps  a  collection  of  buttons,  strings,  rags 
and  pill  boxes,  has  been  lifted,  by  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
the  members,  for  a  notion  prevails  among  the  teachers,  that  these 
odds  and  ends,  prevent  any  teaching,  so  long  as  held  by  their  pu¬ 
pils  ;  that  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  are  almost  suspended, 
while  the  child  experiences  the  delicious  enjoyment  of  the  sense 
of  tact,  as  his  fingers  automatically  clutch,  or  glide  smoothly  over 
the  bit  of  china,  or  old  spool  :  the  teacher  has  facts  to  corroborate 
this  statement. 

The  inspection  has  adjusted  collars,  and  shoe-strings,  and  discar¬ 
ded  two  or  three  luckless  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  their  disgraced 
owners, when  under  the  convincement  that,  (as  little  Anna  says,) 
“everybody  looks  nicely,  because  Mrs.  Clapp  has  said  so,’’  the  lines 
pass  on  to  the  “Keystone  Hall  ”  to  engage  in 

THE  EXERCISES  PREPARATORY  FOR  SCHOOL  ; 

Which  consist  of  recitation,  in  concert,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  a 
portion  of  Scripture;  singing  two  or  more  songs  ;  a  short  general  ex¬ 
ercise  in  Phonetics,  to  aid  the  speech  of  those  who  speak,  and  to 
inspire  the  desire  to  speak,  of  those  who  are  mute;  then  a  prompt 
and  responsive  movement  exercise,  closing,  mayhap,  with  clapping 
of  hands,  cheering  and  marching  off  by  divisions  to  the  school 
rooms.  These  opening  exercises  must  be  bright,  kindly  and  respon¬ 
sive,  to  accomplish  which,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  enlivening 
music;  more  on  the  slrengtji,  tone  and  enthusiasm  of  the  leading 
teacher;  without  such  bright  beginning  the  day  is  likely  to  be  a 
dull  one. 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

We  enter  first — 

No.  1.  Training  Class.  The  appearance  of  the  sixteen  children 


here  assembled,  as  they  listlessly  wait  the  Trainer’s  movements,  is 
not  such  as  to  encourage  one,  with  much  or  any  hope  for  their  im¬ 
provement,  but  as  beads  are  placed  before  one,  building  blocks,  or 
peg-boards,  or  boxes  of  pewter  sand  with  spoons  and  little  buck¬ 
ets,  or  scissors  and  paper  to  others,  a  marked  change  comes  over  the 
faces,  as  the  fingers  get  to  work,  some  clumsily,  some  sensitively 
and  fearfully,  as  though  being  scorched  ]  a  few  definitely  and  deftly, 
which  nominates  the  child  soon  to  an  advance  in  the  school.  The 
operations  in  this  room,  whether  slow  or  swift,  clumsy  or  adroit,  are 
indexical  to  the  idea  of  the  Institution,  viz:  the  training  of  the  hand 
as  the  means  of  developing  the  intelligence. 

But  it  is  not  long  before  the  tables  are  cleared,  a  few  minutes  of 
orderly  silence,  a  lunch  of  gingerbread,  less  for  the  need  of  it  than 
for  its  pleasure  as  a  reward,  and  the  classes  move  out  to  the  Gym¬ 
nasium,  to  engage  in  patient  exercises, to  train  the  muscles  of  walking 
to  act  co-ordinately  with  those  of  other  sets,  to  combine  the  sense- 
perception  and  movement,  in  the  action  of  balancing  cups  of  water 
in  the  hands,  while  stepping  over  obstructions,  &c.,  &c.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  graduating  its  exercise,  from  the  simplest  forms  of  activity, 
up  to  complex  dumb-bell  and  other  exercises,  becomes  a  recess  room, 
at  intervals,  to  all  the  schools,  and  the  necessity  for  this  is  very  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  existence  of  so  much  irregularity  of  structure  and 
bodily  movement,  requiring  change  from  the  cramped  and  sitting 
posture  of  the  school  forms,  to  the  ladders,  back-boards,  swings 
and  marchings  of  the  Calisthenium,  where  again  the  hand  and  foot, 
by  the  practice  of  grasping,  precision  and  co-ordination,  are  leading 
the  brain  more  actively,  perhaps,  than  black-boards  and  books. 

Leaving  the  Training  Class  in  a  noisy  frolic  in  the  gymnasium, 
we  pass  through  a  series  of  school-rooms,  separated  from  each  other 
by  glass  partitions,  and  stocked  with  many  things  to  aid  in  object 
training,  sense-perception,  and  hand-occupation. 

The  following  programmes  are  followed  daily  by  our  teachers,  and 
will  show  just  what  is  being  done  through  the  day: 

FIRST  DIVISK  >N. 


MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY. 


RECITATIONS. 

2.00  to  2.20.  Roll  call  and  1st  class  Wil¬ 
son’s  4th  R. 

2.20  to  2.40.  2d  class  Wilson’s  3d  R. 

2.40  to  3.00.  3d  class  Abbott’s  R. 

3.00  to  3.10.  1st  class  spell. 

3.00  to  3.25.  2d  “ 

3.25  to  3.40.  1st  class  Arithmetic. 

3.40  to  3.50.  Time. 

3.50  to  4.00.  Form  and  Color. 


STUDIES. 

2.00  to  2.20.  2d  &  3d  classes  study  Read’g. 
2.20  to  2.40.  1st  &  2d  study  Spelling. 

2.40  to  3.00.  3d  R.  study  S.  and  1st  per¬ 
form  example  on  board. 
3.00  to  3.10.  2d  S.  class  write  Lesson. 

3.10  to  3.25.  1st  class  study  Tables. 

3.25  to  3.40.  2d  class  perform  example  on 
board. 
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TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 


RECITATIONS. 


STUDIES. 


2.00 

to 

2.20. 

2.20 

to 

2.30. 

2.30 

to 

2.40. 

2.40 

to 

2.50. 

2.50 

to 

3.05. 

3.05 

to 

3.15. 

3.15 

to 

3.30. 

3.30 

to 

3.45. 

3.45 

to 

3.55. 

3.55 

to 

4.00. 

Roll  call  and  Writing. 

R.  Numbers  and  Counting. 
1st  class  recite  Tables.  . 
2d  “ 

1st  class  Mental. 

2d  “ 

Dictation. 

Geography. 

Object  Lesson. 

General  exercises. 


2.30  to  2.40.  2nd  class  study  Tables. 
2.40  to  2.55.  1st  “  “  Mental. 

2.55  to  3,05.  2d 

2.05  to  3.15.  1st  “  “  on  Slates. 


FRIDAY. 

2.00  to  2.30.  Roll  call  and  Drawing. 

2.30  to  3.00.  Kindergarten  occupation. 
3.00  to  4.00.  Letter-writing  and  Sewing. 


EVENING. 


MONDAY. 


7.00 

to 

7.20. 

7.20 

to 

7.40. 

7.40 

to 

8.00. 

7.00 

to 

7.20. 

7.20 

to 

7.30. 

7.30 

to 

7.40. 

7.40 

to 

8.00. 

7.00 

to 

7.10. 

7.10 

to 

7.20. 

7.20 

to 

7.35. 

7.35 

to 

7.45. 

7.45 

to 

8.00. 

7.00 

to 

7.10. 

7.10 

to 

7.20. 

7.20 

to 

7.35. 

7.35 

to 

7.50. 

7.50 

to 

8.00. 

1st  class  Wilson’s  4th  R. 
2d  “  “  3d  R. 

3d  “  Abbott’s  R. 


7.00  to 
7.20  to 
7.40  to 


TUESDAY. 

Writing.  I  7.20  to 

1st  class  Spell.  |  7.35  to 

2d  “ 

Dictation  and  Object  Lesson.  | 


WEDNESDAY. 


1st  class  R.  Tables. 

2d 

1st  class  Mental. 

Time. 

Form,  Color  and  Weight. 


7.00  to 
7.10  to 
7.20  to 


THURSDAY. 


Writing  and  Reading  Num¬ 
bers. 

Weight,  Measure*  Objects. 
Geography. 

Writing. 

Counting. 


7.00  to 


7.20. 

7.40. 

8.00. 


7.35. 

7.45. 


7.10. 

7.20. 

7.35. 


8.00. 


2d  *  3d  R.  classes  S.  Reading. 
1st  &  2d  R.  C.  study  Spelling. 
3d  R.  S.  Spelling,  1st  R. Arit  h¬ 
metic  on  B. 


1st  C.  Arithmetic  on  Board. 
1st  class  study  Tables. 


2d  class  Tables. 

1st  class  Mental. 

2nd  class  exercises  on  Slates. 


FRIDAY. 

Letter  Writing  &  Drawing. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

A.  M. 

10.00  to  10.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call. 

10.10  to  10.30.  Form,  Color,  Time,  Place, 
Weight  or  Measure. 

10.30  to  10.45.  1st  class  Read,  2d  class 

Print. 

10.45  to  10.55.  2d  class  Read,  1st  class 
Write. 

10.55  to  11.00.  Continue. 

H.00  to  11.05.  Luncheon. 

11.05  to  11.30.  Tables,  Notation,  Numera¬ 
tion  and  Addition. 

11.30  to  12.00.  Writing. 

p.  M. 

2.00  to  2.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call. 

2.10  to  2.30.  Study  Phonetics. 

2.30  to  2.45.  Drawing. 

2.45  to  3.00.  Continue. 

3.00  to  3.15.  Kindergarten  Occupation. 

3.15  to  3.30.  Continue. 

3.30  to  4.00.  Continue. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

A.  M. 

10.00  to  10.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call. 

10.10  to  10.30.  2d  *  3d  classes  Reading. 

10.30  to  10.45.  1st  class  Reading. 

10.45  to  10.55.  Continue. 

10.55  to  11.00.  Free  Gymnastics. 

11.00  to  11.05.  Luncheon. 

11.05  to  11.30.  Kindergarten  Occupation 

11.30  to  12.00.  Continue, 
p.  M. 

2.00  to  2.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call 

2.10  to  2.30.  Form,  Color  or  Counting. 

2.30  to  2.45.  Gymnasium. 

2.45  to  3.00.  Writing. 

3.00  to  3.15.  Continue. 

3.15  to  3.30.  2d  Reading  Class. 

3.30  to  4.00.  3d  &  1st  classes  Read. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


A.  M. 

10.00  to  10.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call. 

10.10  to  10.30.  Form. 

10.30  to  10.45.  Color. 

10.45  to  10.55.  Special  Phonetics. 

10.55  to  11.00.  Free  Gymnastics. 

11.00  to  11.05.  Luncheon. 

11.05  to  11.30.  Color,  1st  &  2d  classes  read. 

11.30  to  12.00.  Blackboard  and  Slates. 


p.  M. 

2.00  to  2.10.  Order  Exercise  &  Roll  call. 

2.10  to  2.30.  Phonetics  &  Reading  Words. 

2.30  to  2.45.  Counting. 

2.45  to  3.00.  Gymnasium. 

3.00  to  3.15.  Kindergarten  Occupation. 

3.15  to  3.30.  Continue. 

3.30  to  4.00.  Continue. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION. 

TWO  CLASSES. 


MONDAY. 


A.  M. 

10.00  to  10.15.  General  Opening  Exercises 

10.15  to  10.30.  Gymnastics. 

10.30  to  10.45.  Luncheon,  Plant  Water¬ 

ing,  &c., 

10.45  to  11.30.  Lesson  in  stick  laying, 
teaching  number;  Direction,  as 
up  and  down,  left  and  right,  &c.; 
Form,  as  outlines  of  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  are  made  ;  also,  manual  skill 
is  promoted. 

11.30  to  12.00.  Marching  and  Games. 


p.  M. 

2.00  to  2.15.  Singing. 

2.15  to  3.00.  Drawing. 

fReading  and  Writing  in 
o  .  ,  n„  J  the  advanced  class. 

vs.uij  io  |  Manual  occupation  for  the 
[  Kindergarten  proper. 


A.  M. 

11.20  to  11.40.  Lesson  on  blackboard  in 
number,  direction,  &c.;  or  object 
lesson. 

11.40  to  12.00.  Marching  and  Games. 

P.  M. 

2.15  to  3.00.  Weaving;  this  consists  of 
interlacing  bright  colored  papers, 
making  varied  designs,  and  devel¬ 
oping  calculation  and  manipula¬ 
tion. 

3.00  to  4.00.  General  Exercises  in  the 
hall  with  the  schools. 


THURSDAY. 

A.  M. 

10.45  to  11.30.  Block  building, 
p.  M. 

2.15  to  3.00.  Sewing. 

3.00  to  4.00.  Reading,  &c. 


TUESDAY. 

a.  m.  Same  programme  until 

10.45  to  11.30.  Perforating,  or  planes  ;  the 
first  promoting  accuracy  of  eye 
and  hand;  the  second  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  paper  folding. 

11.30  to  12.00.  Marching  and  Games. 

p.  M. 

2.15  to  3.00.  Pease-work,  or  paper  fold¬ 
ing. 

3.00  to  4.00.  As  above. 

WEDNESDAY. 

A.  M. 

10.45  to  11.00.  General  Opening  Exercises 
11.00  to  11.05.  Luncheon. 

11.05  to  11.20.  Gymnastics. 


FRIDAY. 

A.  M. 

10.45  to  11.15.  Rings;  from  these  a  va¬ 
riety  of  lessons  may  be  derived, 
one  for  example,  being  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  in  daily  use:  as,  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  between,  above,, 
below,  &c. 

P.  M. 

2.15  to  3.15.  Reading  and  Writing. 

3.15  to  4.00.  Clay  work;  a  favorite  oc¬ 
cupation  with  the  children,  culti¬ 
vating  observation  of  the  object 
to  be  copied,  and  gratifying  in  an 
acceptable  form  the  innate  desire 
of  all  children  to  revel  in  “mud 
PIES.” 


SPECIAL. 

Daily,  12.00  to  12.30. — Singing  Class  of  sixty-six  girls  and  boys. 

Object  Class  of  forty  small  children. 

Saturday  Evening,  6.30  to  8.00. — Entertainment  of  some  kind  in  Music  Hall. 
Sunday— Sabbath  School,  11.15  to  12.30  A.  M.;  Praise  Meeting,  4.30  to  5.15  P.  M. 

A  pleasant  meeting  of  officers,  attendants  and  more  advanced 
children,  is  held  on  Sabbath  evening,  from  6.45  to  S.oo,  minutes 
of  which  are  kept,  and  the  organization  of  a  society  observed. 
Natural  objects  collected  by  the  children,  are  presented,  which  are 
either  described  by  the  teachers  and  more  capable  children,  or  are 
referred  to  a  future  meeting.  The  minutes  of  a  recent  meeting 
are  here  transcribed  to  show  the  interesting  character  of  “  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge 

REFERRED  MATTER. 

Mrs.  C.  reported  the  supposed  Scutellaria  to  be  a  Lobelia  ;  also, 
that  the  green  fly  presented  at  last  meeting,  had  not  made  the 
cocoon  upon  which  it  was  found,  but  had  been  entangled  in  it. 

Miss  A.  reported  upon  the  cause  of  the  brilliant  color  of  the 
autumnal  foliage,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  were  presented  by 
the  children. 
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Rosa  E.  reported  satisfactorily  on  Chalk. 

Ella  C.  on  cause  of  “corns  and  bunions,’’  and  Harry  C.,  on 
cuckoo  clocks. 

John  E.  exhibited  specimens  of  bricks,  and  explained  brick¬ 
making. 

Alvin  J.  described  admirably  the  planting  of  wheat,  as  did 
Charles  C.,  the  fruit  of  the  osage  orange,  and  VVm.  E.,  the  bal¬ 
sam  apple. 

Kate  B.,  not  being  prepared  to  give  the  “  Reason  why  floors 
splinter,’’  the  subject  was  referred  to  all  the  girls  for  study.  Mr. 
G.  requested  another  week  on  “Fire  as  one  of  the  four  ancient 
elements.” 

NEW  MATTER  PRESENTED. 

Wood  tortoise,  presented  by  Perrine,  referred  to  Michael. 

Specimens  of  azurite  and  coral,  to  Mrs.  K. 

Bird  killed  by  Sam.  L.,  to  Mrs.  C. 

Indian  arrows  to  William  E. 

Seed  vessels  of  the  button-wood  tree,  to  Win.  G. 

A  boll  of  cotton  plant,  to  James  M. 

All  were  requested  to  present  something  at  next  meeting,  into 
which  lime  enters  as  a  chief  ingredient. 

Miss  W.  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  growth  and 
structure  of  teeth,  illustrating  by  colored  diagrams  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

The  meeting  closed  with  singing  the  following  hymn  : 

“  Into  thy  loving  care, 

Into  thy  keeping. 

Thou  who  art  everywhere, 

Take  us  while  sleeping. 

“  Thro’  all  the  silent  night. 

Thy  watch  be  given, 

Bring  us  to  morning  light, 

Here,  or  in  Heaven.” 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

x\llusions  have  already  been  made  to  these.  Eighteen  girls  and 
fourteen  boys,  are  sent  in  alternating  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  to  the 
Laundry,  from  one  to  four  hours,  according  to  their  strength. 

Willie,  a  soldier’s  orphan,  now  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no 
longer  supported  by  the  State,  hopes  to  earn  his  living  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  tubs,  and  several  of  the  larger  girls,  if  unable  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  suitable  families,  may  be  so  retained,  rather  than  dismissed 
to  their  alms  houses,  or  to  the  dangers  of  the  world. 
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THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN  CLASS, 

Consisting  of  eight  grown  boys,  has  been  successfully  managed 
this  year,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  them. 
There  is  an  increased  power  of  attention  developed  through  this 
means. 

We  shall  find  no  work  going  forward  in  the  Broom  and  Mattress 
Shop ;  there  has  been  little  demand  for  Brooms,  and  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  shop  will  not  justify  us  in  seeking  a  market ; 
when  winter  compels  in-door  life,  we  shall  again  resume  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mattresses  and  brooms,  now  partially  understood  by 
several  boys.  The  Rope  Mat  Shop,  can  scarcely  be  so  dignified, 
and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  eight  or  ten  of  our  lowest  grade 
inmates,  whose  senses  seem  too  dull  to  follow  instruction,  and  many 
of  them  only  bent  on  mischief,  noise  and  destruction,  have  been 
taught,  through  the  kindness  and  patient  skill  of  one  of  our  excel¬ 
lent  teachers,  the  art  of  braiding  rope  into  five  and  seven  strands ; 
while  “  poor  Jim,”  who  has  a  natural  gift  with  the  needle,  is  put¬ 
ting  into  mats,  the  braidings  of  his  still  more  lowly  shop-mates. 
They  are  employed  but  an  hour  daily,  but  it  is  a  pieasing  break  in 
the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  they  enjoy  it. 

EVENINGS. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  evening  hours  at  the  Institution  are 
brightest  of  the  day. 

The  school-day  began  buoyantly,  it  must  end  cheerfully*;  the  little 
ones  have  had  a  long  day,  and  are  dismissed  to  their  beds  soon  after 
supper ;  there  is  a  middle  class  of  88,  who  assemble  in  Keystone 
Hall  at  6.45,  and  divided  into  two  large  classes,  and  accompanied 
by  the  piano  and  violin,  they  go  through  various  pleasing  and  not 
over  fatiguing  exercises,  with  wands,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  or 
rings. 

The  school  rooms  are  brilliantly  lighted,  and  gathered  about  two 
teachers,  are  forty  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom  have  grown  be¬ 
yond  school  years,  and  are  now  engaged,  during  the  day,  in  farm  or 
domestic  service.  The  hour  and  half  thus  spent,  advances  them  in 
their  reading  and  writing,  and  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  a  re¬ 
fining  influence  upon  those  who  might  otherwise  drop  into  rudeness, 
idleness  and  stupidity,  even  within  the  shadow  of  the  Institution  ;  we 
note  our  young  man  of  20,  who  was  extremely  backward  as  a  child, 
and  upon  whom  the  school  influences,  years  ago,  were  exercised  in 
vain,  so  far  as  teaching  him  to  read  and  write  ;  but  he  has  since  be- 
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came  capable  and  industrious  on  the  farm,  and  is  now  very  earnest 
and  successful  at  learning  in  the  evening  school,  and  before  this 
winter  is  over,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  write  letters  and  to  read  un- 
derstandingly.  The  condition  of  so  many  of  our  inmates  is  that 
of  retarded  development,  either  from  birth-hood,  or  because  of  de¬ 
privation,  that  we  must  never  cease  to  expect  these  changes,  nor 
withdraw  any  inmate  from  the  opportunity  for  advancement.  A 
great  tall,  overgrown  and  very  weak  imbecile,  in  the  evening  school, 
is  losing  the  baby  face  that  seemed  mounted  on  stilts  ;  the  lines  of 
thought  and  application  are  taking  the  place  of  the  vacant  expres¬ 
sion,  and  as  we  see  him  to-night,  patiently  imitating  printing,  we 
safely  predict  that  he  will  surprise  his  mother,  ere  long,  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  letter  ;  perhaps  very  imperfect  it  will  be,  but  so  much  better  than 
that  meaningless  smile,  or  vacancy,  under  which  he  accomplished 
nothing. 

The  evening  school  breaks  at  8  o’clock;  its  members  join  those  who 
are  in  the  adjoining  drill  hall  ;  fifty  or  more,  unite  in  what  is  called 
“the  House-class  for  dumb  bells;’’  a  hymn  is  sung,  a  few  passages  of 
scripture  are  read  or  recited,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  uttered,  and  all  are 
bade  good  night,  with  such  contented  minds  and  wearied  bodies, 
that  sleep  will  soon  come  “like  a  cloak  to  cover  them  all  over.’’ 

AMUSEMENTS. 

These  are,  or  should  be,  an  essential  element  of  any  children’s 
home.  In  an  Institution  of  this  kind,  as  is  already  seen,  the  school 
exercises  are  of  themselves  diverting.  Left  to  themselves,  feeble¬ 
minded  children  do  not  spontaneously  play;  or  if  they  essay  to  do  so, 
it  is  in  uncouth  and  often  harmful  ways.  The  orderly,  intelligent, 
happy  games  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  are  well  in  place,  even 
with  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced. 

The  natural  torpor  of  our  children,  in  this  respect,  requires  defi¬ 
nite  forms  of  amusement;  excursions,  pic-nics  and  birth-day  parties, 
bring  out  more  spontaneous  enjoyment  than  anything  else.  Every¬ 
body  remembers  the  excursion  of  July  15th,  kindly  provided  by  the 
united  courtesy  of  the  West  Chester  and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R., 
when  upwards  of  125  children  of  our  household  were  carried  eighty 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

It  will  show  the  interest  we  feel  in  this  matter,  if  I  furnish  a  list 
of  the  special  entertainments  the  family  has  enjoyed  during  the  past 
year,  without  mentioning  the  minor  and  constant  efforts  of  this  sort. 
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October  1876.  Several  parties  of  boys  and  girls  visit  Exposition. 

“  28th.  A  Birth-day  party  to  all  the  children,  by  H.  C. 

Delineations  of  Character,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Sohier. 
Magical  tricks,  by  Mr.  Pray. 

Readings,  by  Mr.  Long. 

Usual  Christmas  Festivities. 


November  6th. 
“  7th. 

“  18th. 

December  2  c;  th. 
1S77. 

Jan.  1st. 

“  4th. 


Punch  and  Judy. 

Dinner  in  Keystone  Hall,  with  Board  of  Directors  and 
House  Officers. 

“  5  th.  Readings  and  Recitations,  by  Mr.  Long. 

“  10th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

“  27th.  Original  Entertainment,  by  Boys  of  the  Institution. 
Feb.  6th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

“  10th.  Tableaux,  Recitations  and  Music,  by  Girls  of  Inst. 

“  17th.  Minstrel  Troupe,  by  Young  Gentlemen  from  Short- 
ledge’s  Academy. 

“  24th.  Music  and  German  Songs,  by  Messrs.  Sand  and  Copper¬ 
smith. 

Apr.  1 6th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

“  2 1st.  Cantata,  “Flora’s  Festival,’’  by  the  House  Officers 

and  Singing  Classes. 

May  28th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

June  3rd.  Entertainment  of  Stories,  told  by  Miss  Peabody. 

“  12th.  Strawberry  Festival,  at  Middletown. 

“  28th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

“  29th.  Parties  of  Children  visit  Zoological  Gardens. 

July  2nd.  Kindergarten  Songs  and  Games,  by  Mrs.  Thorpe  and 
Children  of  Angora  Church  Home. 

“  4th.  Pic-nic  in  the  woods,  with  Music  by  Harpers. 

“  15th.  Pic-nic  at  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

“  2 1st.  Entertainment  in  the  Hall,  by  Mrs.  Thorpe. 

“  24th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

Sep>t.  5th.  Pic-nic  Supper  in  the  Woods. 

“  5th.  Evening  Entertainment,  by  Rockdale  Cornet  Band. 

“  26th.  Music,  by  Harpers. 

Through  the  fine  sleighing  season  of  last  winter  sleighing  parties 
were  of  daily  occurrence. 


ANSWERS  TO  SOME  QUERIES  OF  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

I .  May  I  board  at  the  Institution  a  few  days  or  weeks  while  my 
child  is  getting  acquainted  ? 

It  seems  harsh  to  say  “No  Ma’am  !”  to  such  a  request ;  but  it  is  an 
axiom  with  us,  that  the  child  to  improve,  or  to  be  known  correctly  by 
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us,  must  be  completely  committed,  and  become  entirely  dependent 
upon  us;  so  that  we  assume  no  care  of  any  one’s  child  until  this 
can  be  done :  we  have  not  objected  to  the  most  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  Institution,  by  afflicted  and  suspicious  parents,  and  have 
had  such  persons  living  in  the  house  for  days,  allowing  them  to  pene¬ 
trate  everywhere  and  into  everything,  and  generally  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  those  who  are  not  morbidly  over-exacting ;  but  during 
such  analysis  of  the  house  and  its  people,  we  have  firmly  declined 
any  special  management  of  the  child  involved  in  the  case. 

2.  May  we  send  the  child' s  own  nurse  to  be  with  him  ? 

This  is  answered  in  the  spirit  of  the  former.  The  removal  from 
home  to  an  Institution,  presupposes  something  to  be  gained,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  relief  of  the  home,  but  in  the  betterment  of  the  child ;  dis- 
associatrion  with  much  that  is  past,  is  an  important  factor  of  this 
improvement :  the  former  nurse  is  more  likely  to  transmit  from 
the  home  to  the  Institution,  erroneous  notions  and  fancies,  in  the 
child’s  training,  than  to  accept  the  dictation  of  strangers  for  its  im¬ 
provement  ;  we  base  this  conclusion  on  the  result  of  several  experi¬ 
ments,  and  now  say  very  emphatically,  that  our  own  appointments 
at  the  Institution  are  better  for  the  child,  than  are  those  which 
would  be  made  by  the  home. 

j.  Are  not  the  childreti  often  ho?ne-sick  ? 

In  a  few  instances,  yes  ;  very  home  sick — mother  sick- — but  this  is 
rare.  The  rule  is,  for  this  class  of  children  to  be  too  easily  diverted 
by  any  change,  and  more  commonly  we  have  to  cultivate  a  remem¬ 
brance  of,  and  affection  for  the  home  circle.  They  are  emotion¬ 
al,  and  often  on  being  left  at  the  door,  there  is  a  gush  of  passionate 
cries,  with  convulsive  clinging  to  the  departing  parent ;  but  before  the 
distressed  mother  is  one  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  the  tears  of 
the  child  are  brushed  aAvay,  and  he  is  inquisitively  interested  with 
the  new  sights  and  many  pleasant  sounds  of  a  Training  School. 

In  a  long  experience,  I  have  known  of  but  two  cases  of  serious 
home-grief — nostalgia — justifying  the  return  of  the  afflicted  creatures 
to  their  families  ;  of  course,  if  we  cannot  win  the  child’s  attachment 
and  confidence,  we  can  do  it  no  good ;  our  effort,  on  the  start,  is  to 
do  this  :  in  the  end,  to  establish  proper  relations  in  the  child’s 
mind,  we  must  very  commonly  inspire  a  proper  home  sentiment. 
This  fact  can  be  appreciated.  The  child’s  condition  is  abnormal  to 
its  natural  home,  and  the  best  surroundings  of  its  own  home  do  not 
correspond  with  this  abnormal  state.  The  Institution  is  fitted  to 
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supply  the  amusement,  change,  fellowship,  which  this  odd  child 
needs,  and  he  realizes  it  all,  sometimes  with  a  touching  sincerity. 

A  poor  girl  of  15,  who  had  sullenly  spent  most  of  the  last  few 
years  in  her  chamber,  shunning  all  association,  and  isolated  as  her 
idiocy  implies,  when  brought  to  us  a  few  days  since,  gave  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  :  after  walking  through  the  school  with  her  friends, 
and  down  to  the  quiet  dining-rooms,  where  the  largeness  and 
abundance  of  everything,  and*  the  reverent  Grace  spoken  by  so 
many  children,  seemed  to  impress  her,  she  was  asked,  “  how  do 
you  like  it,  Mary?”  A  strong  emotion  seemed  to  glow  in  her 
face,  almost  as  if  a  painful  remembrance  of  her  long  isolation  was 
contending  with  the  exultant  hope  of  a  better  life  now,  when  she 
answered  in  a  breathless  undertone,  ‘‘Oh!  it  is  so  good,  I  can’t 
tell  it  !” 

y.  Will  not  my  brighter  boy  be  injured  by  contact  with  those  who  are 
less  so  ? 

This  question  is  very  often  put.  It  deserves  a  serious  and  cau¬ 
tious  answer  in  a  few  cases,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  child  who  seems  disqualified  for  ordinary  schools,  only 
because  of  some  native  eccentricity  :  sometimes  it  is  the  abnormal 
profusion  of  one  faculty,  that  makes  him  thus  discordant ;  some¬ 
times  an  excitable  nervousness,  or  inconstancy ;  sometimes,  along 
with  good  mental  abilities,  there  is  a  moral  perversion  for  which  he 
seems  irresponsible.  The  only  intelligent  answer,  as  to  these 
doubtful  cases,  is  to  try  the  experiment  of  Institution  life,  if  other 
means  and  appliances  have  failed. 

Classification  inan  Institution  of  this  character  is  very  important, 
and  it  should  be  carried  out  almost  minutely  ;  one  hundred  feeble¬ 
minded  children,  in  five  distinct  classes  of  Schools,  Dormitories, 
Day  Rooms,  etc.,  is  well  ;  but  in  ten  classes,  better  :  hence  my  reply 
to  the  above  question  is  contained  partially  in  this,  that  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  association  of  children,  by  proper  classification 
and  by  the  presence  among  them  always  of  competent  attendants, 
when  out  of  school,  it  is  probable  that  the  few  children  included 
in  this  inquiry,  will  not  be  injured.  Our  experience  teaches  us,  that 
such  lads,  called  deficients  and  simpletons  in  our  public  schools, 
unless  excelling  at  some  boyish  sport,  or  doing  something  that 
others  cannot,  invariably  become  the  butt  of  their  companions,  and 
if  not  very  gentle  and  inoffensive,  their  worst  passions  are  deve¬ 
loped,  and  in  their  turn,  they  become  the  pest  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
but  brought  to  an  Institution,  their  emulation  is  excited  by  finding 


that  they  are  the  peers  of  the  best  of  their  associates,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  have  the  glow  and  impulse  that  such 
rank  gives  any  school-boy.  We  have  seen  no  ill  effects  to  the 
“  bright  boy,”  as  apprehended  in  the  last  inquiry. 

5.  A  timid  mother  writes  :  “  Freddie  has  always  slept  at  our  bed- 
“  side.  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  him  in  a  large  dormitory  and 
“  unattended." 

In  addition  to  the  attendant  in  the  same  room  with  your  child,  a 
faithful  person — a  mother — is  quietly  visiting  all  parts  of  the  house 
at  night  ;  she  is  called  “  night  watch,”  and  her  duties  are  thus  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  “  House  rules.” 

“  Your  first  round  of  the  Building  will  be  made  at  10  P.  M.,  vis- 
“  iting  the  entire  house  on  its  basement,  principal  and  third  floors, 
“  and  every  successive  hour  thereafter  visiting  dormitories  only, 
“  until  5  A.  M.:  during  the  intervals  of  your  visits  you  will  be 
“  alert  for  any  strange  noises  or  voices  of  distress. 

“  The  general  object  of  your  hourly  rounds  is  to  know  that  the 
“  children  and  house  are  safe ,  comfortable  and  in  order.  The  special 
“  object  is  to  carry  out  certain  instructions  as  may  from  time  to 
“time  be  given,  for  the  administration  of  medicine  to  the  sick, 
“  and  their  general  care.” 

6.  “  How  do  you  punish  them  ?  Don' t  your  attendants  abuse 
them  ?" 

This  inquiry  reaches  us  in  a  variety  of  forms:  sometimes  as  a 
bursting  exclamation,  oftner  as  a  timid  interrogatory  ;  timid, 
because  in  so  many  instances,  the  parental  rule  at  home  has  not 
been  able  to  exact  obedience,  and  there  is  a  foreboding  that 
strangers  will  continue  the  severities  which  have  seemed  to  be  the 
home  necessity.  But  the  necessity  for  discipline,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
very  generally  disappears  when  the  child  is  admitted  to  the  orderly 
arrangements  and  pre-occupations  of  a  training  school.  There  is 
an  invisible,  but  powerful  force,  in  a  great  family ,  all  doing  at 
once ,  the  right  thing.  The  little  refractory  stranger,  if  so,  yields 
with  surprise  to  the  magnetism  of  the  table-drill,  and  abandons 
forever  its  irregular  and  insubordinate  habits  of  eating  ;  and  this 
illustration  serves  for  all  the  events  of  its  first  few  days,  while 
learning  that  it  is  wise  to  be  good,  and  easier  to  go  with  the  tide 
than  singly  to  resist  it. 

In  the  home  relations  in  which  the  child  grew,  there  was  nothing 
that  corresponds  with  this  tide  of  human  movement  and  influence 
through  which  our  successes  are  mainly  reached,  and  by  which  the 
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whole  nature  and  habit  of  the  child  are  changed.  Even  the  idiot 
boy  who  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  disturbing  the  city  ward 
in  which  he  lived,  if  not  allowed  to  rattle  the  poker  and  coal 
skuttle,  and  indulge  in  all  the  other  grating  and  demoniac  noises 
about  a  coal  stove  during  all  his  wakeful  hours  (and  they  were  nu¬ 
merous),  became  immediately  a  peaceable  and  quiet  member  of  this 
little  community,  getting  pleasure  out  of  swings,  rocking  chairs, 
pewter  sand  and  other  noiseless  inventions.  He  has  improved  a 
little,  sufficiently  to  look  with  an  intelligent  leer  at  the  only  coal 
scuttle  we  own.  But  a  very  close  questioner  is  not  easily  diverted 
by  a  story,  and  may  not  feel  that  the  last  inquiry  has  been  fairly 
answered.  Nevertheless,  we  have  stated  in  the  above,  the  theory 
that  governs  the  Institution  in  this  matter  of  correction  :  It  is  to 
displace  by  interesting  social  activities,  the  indolence  and  selfish 
individuality  of  the  child,  thus  avoiding  all  causes  of  wilfulness, 
insubordination  and  general  evil:  so  successful  is  this  theory 
in  practice,  that  but  very  few  of  this  large  family  are  ever  subjects 
for  discipline.  In  the  Institution  they  are  generally  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  and  yielding  towards  those  who  treat  them  kindly  and  with 
proper  tact. 

But  there  are  exceptional  characters  ;  there  are  inheritances  of 
obstinacy,  and  evil  tendencies  to  malicious  mischief.  There  are 
refractories  and  malefactors  here,  as  in  the  world  outside.  Perso¬ 
nal  responsibility  with  its  accountability,  begins  very  early  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  we  must  not  neglect  its  existence  among  the  feeble¬ 
minded  ;  it  is  a  false  view,  not  to  hold  every  one  up  to  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  right,  even  if  it  be  but  a  glimmer,  and  as  lowly  as  that  of 
a  domestic  animal  Exercise  all  love  and  tenderness  and  charity,  and 
yet  we  sin  against  the  individual,  if  we  omit  the  urgency  of  his  perso¬ 
nal  duty,  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  and  to  make  those  about 
him  happy.  The  application  of  this  view  must  bring  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  discipline,  and  penalty,  even  in  an  Institution  of  defectives. 

Example-.  Johnny,  a  wild,  ungovernable,  bad  boy,  with  a  ma¬ 
licious  disposition  to  destroy  property  and  to  hurt  the  feeble  ;  unques¬ 
tionably  with  his  moral  badness,  there  was  associated  mental  weak¬ 
ness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  irresponsibility.  Pie  had  been  in  a 
Soldiers’  Orphan  School,  where  his  destructiveness  brought  upon 
him  a  daily  whipping,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Principal,  "he 
would  feed  and  grow  fat  on  his  floggings.’’ 

This  untamed,  vicious  boy  was  placed  at  last  in  our  care;  he  was 
invited  to  the  Superintendent’s  dining-room  ;  his  life  history  was 
received  from  his  own  lips — whippings  and  all — he  was  told  he 


would  be  put  on  six  month’s  probation,  during  which  he  should 
have  no  floggings,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  deserved  it,  he 
must  be  whipped,  and  so  on,  once  in  every  six  months  thereafter. 
But  that  we  intended  to  make  him  happy,  and,  if  possible,  a  good 
boy;  that  “we  should  love  him  right  straight  along  anyway,” 
&c.;  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  Johnny  came  to  the  office; 
the  balance  stood  fearfully  against  him,  and  with  much  tribula¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  but  no  loss  of  mutual  esteem,  John  received  the 
merited  punishment.  He  lived  with  us  several  years  ;  steadily  im¬ 
proved  in  school,  and  learned  to  make  a  respectable  shoe,  but  for 
a  long  time  he  seemed  to  require  a  six  or  nine  months  settlement. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  John  always  regarded  these  periodical  ad¬ 
justments  as  honorably  made,  and  really  helpful  to  him. 

Example  :  We  have  a  little  glass-breaker  to-day — “  something 
must  be  done  !”  A  few  weeks  ago  he  broke  the  panes  and  muntins 
of  four  or  five  sashes  ;  the  attendant  was  censured  for  neglect,  still 
the  destruction  steadily  increased.  A  few  days  ago  he  displayed 
his  mental  appreciation  of  “cause  and  effect,”  proving  his  title  to 
considerable  intelligence.  Ever  bent  on  mischief,  he  had  inspected 
the  bee-hives,  and  had  maliciously  shaken  the  stand  and  pounded 
on  the  outsides,  until  he  was  satisfactorily  stung  ;  presenting  him¬ 
self  at  our  dispensary  with  a  swollen  face,  he  petulantly  cried,  “  you 
don’t  catch  me  jogging  your  old  bee-hives  again.”  His  last 
achievement  is,  to  march  along  the  main  corridor  with  a  window- 
stick,  and  break  into  atoms  the  newly  placed  shades  over  the  gas 
burners;  thus  the  conviction  deepens  “that  something  must  be 
done  with  Benjamin  Franklin  !” 

Examples  of  this  sort  occur,  where  there  is  no  alternative  but 
punishment.  Ordinarily,  a  dessert  withheld, — bread  only  for  a 
meal, — an  hour  or  two  in  “the  Quiet,”  which  is  a  prettily 
frescoed  room,  lighted  from  above,  but  remote  from  the  sounds 
of  the  house, — the  use  of  the  camesole,  which  is  an  easily  adjusted 
waistcoat  with  closed  sleeves,  restraining,  without  cramping  the 
child,  and  employed  for  the  few  who  are  destructive  of  their 
clothes,  or  are  harmful  to  others, — these  are  our  forms  of  correc¬ 
tion,  applied  only  when  the  necessity  is  believed  to  exist,  and  under 
the  following  restriction  of  our  “  House  Rules:” 

“It  is  distinctly  and  positively  enjoined,  that  the  rule  of  our 
government  is  that  of  kindness  and  admonition;  any  offence, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  teacher,  officer,  or  attendant,  necessi¬ 
tates  punishment,  must  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  either 
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directly  or  through  the  Matron,  before  any  step  shall  be  taken  in 
the  administration  of  discipline.” 


We  have  thus  endeavored  to  communicate  such  details  of  our 
management  and  the  interior  life  of  our  School,  as  will  help  those 
most  nearly  interested,  to  have  proper  impressions  of  our  Institu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  special  directions  as  to  the  method 
of  obtaining  admission,  and  the  various  funds  on  which  children 
are  received. 

I  close  this  report  for  1876-7  with  an  expression  of  my  warmest 
thanks  to  the  good  and  faithful  officers,  teachers  and  attendants, 
whose  united  work,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  is  accomplishing  so 


much  for  feeble-minded  children.  Also,  to  those  friends  who 
have  responded  to  our  Free  Fund  circular,  and  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  have  laid,  the  foundation  of  an  honorable  charity,  the  future 
growth  and  good  of  which  no  one  can  tell. 

The  present  annual  subscribers  to  the  Free  Fund,  are  as  follows: 

Moses  Brown,  Philadelphia,  -  -  $  5  00 

Cath.  M.  Brown,  “  -  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  H.  Jones  Brooke,  Media,  -  -  -  5  00 

Joel  J.  Bailey,  -  -  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  Sam’l  Canby,  Wilmington,  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Davids,  Phil’a,  -  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Evans,  Media,  -  -  -  5  00 

Miss  Mary  Fowler,  Del.  Co.,  -  -  -  5  00 

L.  A.  Godey,  Phil’a,  -  -  -  10  00 

Miss  S.  P.  Lloyd,  Phil’a,  -  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Lex,  Phil’a,  •  -  5  00 

Wm.  &  S.  W.  Miller,  Del.  Co.,  -  20  00 

Miss  Carrie  Miller,  “  “  -  -  5  00 

Master  C.  Miller,  “  “  -  -  -  '  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Pennock,”  “  -  -  20  00 

Mrs.  Isabella  Pennock,  Phil’a,  -  -  -  5  00 

Jos.  R.  Rhoads,  Phil’a,  -  -  25  00 

Miss  Rhodes,  “  -  -  -  -  5  00 

Mrs.  T.  Wagner,  “  -  -  -  5  00 

Respectfully, 


1.  N.  KERLIN. 


Oct.  1st,  1877. 


Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  Pennsylvania  Training  School. 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  CHILDREN’S  PROGRESS,  BY  TEACHERS. 

TRAINING  CLASS. 

Ella  came  three  years  ago,  perfectly  mute  but  hearing  well;  she 
was  exceedingly  shy,  if  possible  running  at  the  approach  of  anyone, 
but  finding  no  way  of  escape  would  cover  her  face  with  her  hands. 
It  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  teaching  her  anything,  but 
time  and  kindly  patience  have  well  nigh  conquered  her  greatest 
drawback — her  timidity.  In  the  training  class  she  presents  a  happy 
face,  and  enjoys  the  use  of  nail  and  form  boards,  and  building 
blocks  ;  she  also  strings  beads  rapidly. 

She  does  not  attempt  speech  yet,  but  has  a.  peculiar  sound  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  and  makes  herself  understood  by  signs. 

G.  F.  B. 


KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION. 

Willie  entered  the  Institution  a  semi-mute,  afflicted  with  twitch¬ 
ing  of  facial  muscles  ;  knew  his  A  B  C’s,  and  had  some  idea  of 
drawing,  and  was  generally  obedient. 

After  a  term  of  less  than  three  years  with  us,  during  which  time 
he  has  been  absent  twice  for  some  months,  he  has  learned  to  speak 
clearly,  is  quiet  and  composed  in  manner  and  muscle,  showing  only 
a  slight  nervousness  at  times  ;  can  read  and  spell  very  well  ;  writes 
a  good  letter  without  assistance,  in  a  good  round,  distinct  hand  ; 
sings,  marches,  and  drills  in  ^perfect  time,  and  in  deportment  is 
faultless.  e.  l.  A. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Annie,  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  came  to  us  two  years  ago.  She 
had  never  spoken  a  word,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  try  ;  her 
hearing  was  perfect,  though  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  lan- 

(  ^6  ) 
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guage.  She  was  noisy  and  disorderly,  and  unwilling  to  use  her 
hands.  She  is  now  quiet  and  obedient,  ready  to  work,  and  through 
the  phonetic  training  of  the  school  exercises,  is  able  to  repeat 
almost  any  word  or  sound,  and  can  give  names  of  familiar  objects. 
She  is  improving  fast  and  promises  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
her  friends,  where  formerly  she  was  an  annoyance,  and  a  constant 
cause  of  anxiety.  G.  f.  b. 

H.  B.  has  been  with  us  three  years.  He  came  a  semi-mute,  his 
vocabulary  containing  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  words ;  he  was 
exceedingly  nervous,  erratic,  slightly  choreic,  and  somewhat  de¬ 
structive  of  clothing  ;  disliked  manipulation  of  all  kind  and  would, 
if  possible,  destroy  work  rather  than  do  it.  He  now  has  sufficient 
command  of  language  to  make  all  his  wants  known,  is  learning  to 
read  and  print,  and  in  doing  some  things,  uses  his  hands  willingly, 
but  seems  to  have  a  great  aversion  for  others,  such  as  the  sewing- 
cards  of  the  Kindergarten  occupation,  which  he  will  break,  tear 
and  completely  demolish  with  every  opportunity.  G.  f.  b. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Annie,  at  the  time  of  her  admission  one  year  ago,  was  an  erratic, 
strangely-behaving,  but  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  six  years.  She 
talked  incessantly  without  any  evidence  of  thought  in  her  senten¬ 
ces,  which  were  repeated  several  times  in  a  rapid  and  half-articulate 
voice.  Her  mother  gave  this  as  one  reason  for  bringing  her  here. 
At  home  she  showed  great  obstinacy,  and  had  not  been  sent  to 
school  on  account  of  her  uncontrollable  temper,  which  her  friends 
were  obliged  to  subject  by  strict  discipline.  In  this  school  she 
gradually  became  more  quiet,  and  showed  great  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises,  applying  her  form-lessons  to  objects  outside  of  the  school¬ 
room.  One  morning  during  our  walk  she  saw  a  baker’s  cart  pass¬ 
ing,  and  immediately  exclaimed,  “See  that  little  oval  window  in 
the  back  !’’  A  few  mornings  afterwards,  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
a  cloud,  and  as  the  cloud  moved  from  it,  she  again  exclaimed, 

“  See,  Miss - ,  the  sun  is  right-dressing  !”  applying  the  term 

used  in  the  boys’  cadet  drills.  She  has  learned  to  print  and  read 
short  sentences,  as  “  Is  the  dog  black,”  &c.,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  children  in  Kindergarten.  g.  s. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

came  to  us  in  ’66,  a  semi-mute,  scarcely  able  to 


Jennie  W 


walk,  though  seven  years  of  age ;  unable  to  dress  herself,  because 
too  impatient  to  learn,  being  of  a  very  violent  and  vicious  nature, 
often  biting  herself  and  companions  and  pulling  their  hair  when  in 
a  rage,  and  that  with  the  slightest  and  sometimes  no  apparent  cause. 
There  was  but  one  redeeming  feature  in  her — she  was  very  fond  of 
lively  music — and  this  would  often  divert  her  from  her  rage.  At 
times  her  violence  rendered  her  unfit  for  school,  but  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  she  would  return  very  do¬ 
cile.  Such  occasions  became  less  frequent,  and  the  last  year 
have  been  very  few,  especially  in  school.  She  can  now  write 
an  easy  copy,  reads  simple  stories  very  nicely,  is  the  most  at¬ 
tentive  in  the  division,  sings  well ,  committing  and  speaking  the  words 
remarkably  well;  is  good  in  the  “drills”  and  marching,  which 
have  wonderfully  improved  her  gait.  She  is  trying  to  sew,  and 
though  after  many  attempts,  the  stitches  “won’t  go  right,”  she  has 
not  shown  any  temper  ;  indeed,  if  I  know  it  is  rising,  I  can  now 
almost  always  help  her  laugh  it  away.  a.  e.  b. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Maggie,  an  attractive  little  girl,  now  twelve,  was  placed  under 
our  care  three  years  ago,  as  a  semi-mute.  For  days  it  was  thought 
by  her  attendants  that  she  was  unable  to  speak  a  word,  and  there 
was  a  singular  apathy  in  her  expression  and  movements.  By-and- 
by,  as  she  became  accustomed  to,  and  interested  in  her  surround¬ 
ings,  she  would  repeat  slowly  the  names  of  some  objects ;  but  it 
was  several  months  before  she  would  attempt  to  connect  a  sentence. 
She  was  fond  of  work,  and  happy  when  engaged  in  little  domestic 
duties,  such  as  making  her  bed  and  dusting  the  room  ;  and  while 
her  movements  were  slow,  she  was  always  ambitious  to  do  just  as 
well  as  those  older  and  more  capable.  Her  improvement  has  been 
constant,  and  she  is  now  in  No.  i  division,  taking  an  interested 
part,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  fancy  work  ;  can 
write  a  well  expressed  and  pleasant  letter  to  her  mother ;  enjoys 
story-books,  and  is  able  to  state  clearly  what  she  has  read  ;  is  rather 
remarkable  for  her  ability  to  repeat  after  her  teachers,  a  long  sen¬ 
tence,  and  spell  all  the  words  correctly.  With  care  she  will  no 
doubt  become  a  very  useful  girl.  s.  e.  l. 

ASYLUM  DEPARTMENT. 

Some  years  ago  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  Asher, 
by  a  western  physician.  He  thus  described  him  :  “He  is  exceed- 
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ingly  repulsive  ;  in  appearance  and  actions  more  like  a  Gorilla  than 
a  human  being;  he  is  kept  in  a  yard  or  pen,  where  he  runs  about  in 
a  naked  condition  ;  every  article  of  clothing  he  tears  and  throws 
to  the  hogs.  His  mental  condition  seems  almost  a  blank  ;  he  has 
never  spoken  a  word,  and  his  temper  is  sudden  and  violent.” 

We  admitted  Asher  and  believing  him  to  be  human,  endeavored  to 
make  him  realize  it  also  ;  swings,  ladders,  &c.,  were  used  in  various 
ways,  as  means  of  diversion  and  employment.  At  first  the  tearing 
of  clothes  was  of  daily  occurrence  ;  in  the  course  of  time  he  would 
let  a  week  or  two  weeks  go  by  without  such  destruction.  Now  he 
seldom  tears  anything,  and  almost  never  if  it  be  in  good  condition, 
but  woe  to  a  garment,  if  a  button  be  found  off,  or  a  seam  ripped. 
He  can  talk  well  enough  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  anyone  who 
is  accustomed  to  him,  and  will  never  go  to  bed  without  kneeling  be¬ 
side  his  attendant  and  going  through  his  form  of  prayer,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  by-stander,  but  his  de¬ 
votion  nevertheless  is  touching.  He  is  very  helpful  in  the  morning, 
dressing  the  smaller  and  weaker  boys  of  the  Asylum  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  dexterity,  and  is  as  particular  about  their  garments  as 
about  his  own  ;  he  will  never  dress  a  boy  in  anything  that  has  not 
all  the  buttons  properly  sewed  on.  He  particularly  enjoys  braiding 
seven  strands  of  manilla  rope  for  mats,  an  exercise  recently  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  grade,  or  Asylum  inmates. 

G.  F.  B. 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  on  roll  Sep’t  30,  1876 — 136  males,  97  females,  233 
“  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Sep’t  30,  1877, 

3 1  males,  1 7  females,  -  -  -  -  48 

“  re-admitted  during  the  year  ending  Sep’t  30, 

1877,  3  males, . -  3 

284 

“  '  removed  during  the  year  ending  Sep’t  30,  1877, 

23  males,  15  females,  -  -  -  -  38 

On  roll  Sep’t  30,  1877,  ....  246 

Of  whom  are  males,  -  -  -  147 

“  “  females,  -  -  -  101 

Our  246  inmates  are  from  States,  as  follows  : 

Ohio,  1  ;  Texas,  1  ;  Massachusetts,  1  ;  Alabama,  1  ;  New  York, 
2;  Illinois,  1  ;  Mississippi,  1  ;  Maryland,  7;  Delaware,  4;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  174;  New  Jersey,  48;  Missouri,  1  ;  Indiana,  r;  Oregon, 
1  ;  Virginia,  2. 
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They  are  supported  as  follows  : 

By  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  wholly,  86 

“  “  and  Parents,  -  -  -  9 

“  “  “  Soldiers’  Orphan  Fund,  -  1 

“  Institution,  -------  17 

By  State  Fund  of  New  Jersey,  ------  34 

“  “  Delaware,  ------  2 

“  City  of  Philadelphia,  -  -  -  -  -  -  15 

“  Free  Fund,  -------  3 

Parents  or  Guardians,  -  -  -  -  -  -  77 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
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We  specially  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  favors, 
contributed  during  the  past  year  : 

Mrs.  Pennock,  Howellville,  a  generous  supply  of  wristers,  mittens, 
scarfs,  knit  jackets,  &c.,  also  many  pictures. 

Mr.  D.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  1  barrel  of  apples. 

Curwen,  Stoddart  &  Bro.,  Phil’a,  chrorno,  2  bed  warmers. 

Mrs.  E.  Dungan,  Bridesburg,  1  box  dressed  dolls. 

E.  H.  Burrowes,  Phil’a,  2  fine  turkeys,  and  package  of  illustrated 
papers. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Greeley,  Susquehanna  Depot,  calico  for  children’s 
dresses. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Bancroft,  Wallingford,  3  fine  turkeys  and  1  barrel  of 
oranges. 

Joseph  Beaver,  Warren  Tavern,  Pa.,  1  large  turkey. 

Mrs.  Stelle,  New  Brunswick,  1  large  turkey. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Findley,  Baltimore,  25  pounds  of  Candy. 

David  B.  Paul,  Wallingford,  2  boxes  oranges,  and  strawberry  plants. 
Hawley  Bros.,  Media,  x  box  oranges. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wright,  N.  Y. ,  10  tbs.  candy. 

John  Eckrnan,  Sunbury,  1.0  tbs.  candy. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Phil’a,  25  tbs.,  French  candy. 

J.  W.  Brown,  Phil’a,  1  sack  nuts. 

Caleb  Cope,  Phil’a,  50  tickets  to  Zoological  Gardens  of  Phil’a. 
Theodore  Rue,  Phil’a,  tickets  to  a  musical  entertainment. 

Wm.  Treloar,  Phil’a,  clothing,  and  1  barrel  apples. 

Burnham,  Parry  &  Co.,  Phil’a,  1  fine  bell. 

Allen  Bros.,  Phil’a,  1  handsome  glass  Epergne. 

W.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  and  P.  &  B.  R.  R.,  for  kindly  favors  during 
the  year,  and  for  an  excursion  for  120  children  on  July  15,  1876. 
Joseph  Crider,  Alleghany  City,  package  of  clothing. 
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Mrs.  F.  Schmidt,  fine  music  for  piano  and  violin. 

Mrs.  Chouteau,  St.  Louis,  cakes  and  candies  for  children’s 
parties,  &c. 

Gibson  Peacock  &  Co.,  Phil’ a  Evening  Bulletin. 

Col.  Talley,  Chester,  Pa.,  Delaware  County  Democrat. 

Y.  S.  Walter,  Chester,  Delaware  County  Republican. 

Dr.  S.  Welchens,  Lancaster,  The  Penn’a  Dental  Journal. 

Isaac  S.  Williams,  Phil’a,  2  dozen  table  brushes. 

Jno.  M.  Chambers,  Dover,  Del.,  1  case  fine  fruit. 

A.  Van  Hise,  N.  J.,  3  cases  cranberries. 

Contributions  of  money  amounting  to  $408.50,  and  74  Christmas 
boxes,  were  given  for  our  Holiday  enjoyments  by  the  parents 
and  many  kind  friends. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  is  located  in  a  healthy,  ele¬ 
vated  region,  in  Delaware  County,  one  mile  from  Media,  and  twelve 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  on  the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester 
Railroad,  accessible  by  eleven  trains  daily  from  31st  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

JSrrA"  The  nearest  station  is  Greenwood,  a  short  distance  from  the 
buildings,  A&l 

The  Phil’a  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road,  via  Port  Deposit, 
will  accommodate  persons  visiting  from  the  South. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  furnish  through  the  school-room, 
calisthenium,  work-shop,  domestic  service,  and  light  out-door  labor, 
special  means  for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind,  or  have  such  marked  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  intellect,  or  such  perversion  of  habits,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction. 

Age. — The  period  of  greatest  school  improvement  is  generally 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  ;  children  may  be  admitted  earlier  than 
twelve  years,  with  great  advantage,  especially  if  the  home  care  is 
impossible,  imperfect  or  pernicious;  but  a  good  home,  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  unemcumbered  mother,  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  early 
advancement  of  a  feeble-minded  child  of  tender  age  and  strength  ; 
and  to  aid  its  home  training  and  prepare  it  for  ultimate  removal  to 
the  institution,  the  parent  is  recommended  to  visit  the  school,  and 
examine  our  modes  of  training  and  care. 

Clothing. — This  is  to  be  supplied  of  good  material,  in  ample  quan¬ 
tity,  by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  ;  and  when  they  fail 


to  do  so,  or,  at  their  request,  clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  In¬ 
stitution  at  their  expense.  The  form  of  obligation  will  be  seen  on 
page  37. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  ADMISSION. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  who  furnishes  a 
“descriptive  blank,”  which  should  be  filled  and  returned  with  such 
special  information  by  letter  as  the  descriptive  blank  does  not  cover. 
We  do  not  weary  with  details,  but  desire  and  request  them  ;  especially 
those  relating  to  habits,  appearance,  capacity  for  industry,  acquired 
knowledge,  and  liability  to  disease.  The  admission  of  a  child  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

There  are  at  present  seven  lists  on  which  children  are  admit¬ 
ted — e.  g.  : 

T.  STATE  FUND  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  children  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  seven  years,  apportioned 
as  nearly  as  possible  among  the  Senatorial  districts,  according  to 
representation.  It  is  our  wish  to  take  on  this  Fund  improvable  cases 
only;  or  those  who  may  return  to  the  community,  at  least  self¬ 
helpful  if  not  self-supporting. 

We  decline  receiving  low  cases  of  idiocy  from  alms-houses,  and  from 
homes  so  wretched,  that  after  our  work  is  performed,  there  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  for  its  continuance  and  development  zvheti  the  child  is  necessarily 
returned. 

Written  and  satisfactory  testimony  that  the  applicant  on  this  list 
is  poor,  and  a  deserving  recipient  of  the  State’s  bounty,  must  be 
given  by  known  residents  of  the  county  or  neighborhood. 

Persons  who  are  able  to  support  their  children  in  part  only,  can 
receive  such  aid  from  the  State  Fund,  as  will  make  up  full  support. 

II.  STATE  FUND  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  fifteen  poor  children  of  that  State, 
or  for  partial  aid  of  such  persons  of  only  moderate  circumstances, 
as  are  unable  to  pay  full  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  same  steps  are  required  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  with 
the  addition  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  freeholders  that  the  applicant  is 
deserving  ;  when,  if  satisfactory,  a  warrant  to  admit  is  issued  by  the 
Governor,  and  upon  it  the  child  is  received  at  the  Institution.  The 
blank  for  the  freeholders’  affidavit  will  be  furnished  from  this  office. 

III.  STATE  FUND  OF  DELAWARE, 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  two  children  from  each  county  of 
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that  State  ;  the  order  for  admission,  after  the  preliminaries  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  first  instance,  is  granted  by  the  Distridl  Judges. 

IV.  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FUND, 

applied  to  cases  received  from  the  “  Children’s  Home,”  of  the 
Philadelphia  Alms  house,  or  by  special  permit  through  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

V.  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
of  feeble  mind,  are  admitted  by  application  to  Hon  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
after  correspondence  with  the  undersigned,  and  after  the  “  descrip¬ 
tive  blank”  is  filled  and  returned. 

VI.  FREE  FUND, 

devoted  exclusively  to  the  entire  or  partial  maintenance  in  the  In¬ 
stitution,  of  such  feeble-minded  persons  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Committee  on  Admission,  and  whose  support 
is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  A  few  children  can  now  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  the  fund.  See  last  page  of  cover. 

VII.  PRIVATE  LIST. 

Children  may  be  received  on  this  list  from  any  place  in  or  out 
of  our  State,  on  payment,  quarterly  in  advance,  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  the  rates  being  determined  by  the  amount  of 
care  the  case  requires,  the  extra  accommodations  given,  and  the 
ability  of  parents  or  guardians  to  pay,  all  of  which  can  be  decided 
by  correspondence,  or  by  a  visit. 

VISITS. 

’There  is  no  objections  to  parents  visiting  the  Institution,  subject 
to  the  following  rules  : 

1.  The  frequency  of  the  visits  to  be  advised  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent.  To  some  children  it  does  good,  to  others  harm. 

2.  No  sweet-meats,  fruits,  or  money  should  be  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Please  deposit  such  with  Matron  for  the  child’s  use. 

3.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  home,  except  by  permission  of  Su¬ 
perintendent.  As  a  rule,  once  a  year  is  quite  often  enough. 

.  4.  Lirnited  accommodations ,  and  a  family  occupied  with  duties , 

make  long  visits  from  parents  or  friends  objectionable. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  each  and  every  week  are  named  as 
Visiting  Days.  It  is  very  important  that  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  should  observe  these  days  as  devoted  to  them.  If  the  time 
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of  officers  and  employees  is  encroached  upon  at  any  and  all  times 
by  visitations,  their  legitimate  duties,  often  requiring  steady  and 
continued  attention,  are  interfered  with.  Our  friends  will,  there¬ 
fore,  please  heed  this  suggestion. 

The  buidings  are  open  on  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  2  o’clock, 
for  general  visiting. 

When  parents  remove  their  children  permanently,  or  for  brief 
visits,  they  will  please  notify  the  Superintendent  beforehand  of  their 
intention  to  do  so,  that  the  child  may  be  in  readiness.  Often  times 
a  wardrobe  is  widely  scattered  between  the  laundry,  sewing  rooms 
and  wearer,  and  the  hasty  request  to  get  a  child  “  off  between 
trains  ”  means  a  great  deal,  and  imposes  too  much  on  people  whose 
work  for  the  day  is  already  planned. 

All  communications  addressed  to 

Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  M.  D., 

Media ,  Delaware  Comity ,  Pa. 


OBLIGATION. 

TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  A  RESPONSIBLE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  APPLICANT,  AND 
A  SURETY,  WHO  MUST  BE  AN  APPROVED  RESIDENT  OF  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  OR  ITS  VICINITY,  WHEN  IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted 

into  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil¬ 
dren. ,”  we  do  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  said  Institution,  or  to  his  order,  quarterly  in  advance, 

dollars,  cents,  for 

the  maintenance  of  said  child,  and  to  provide,  or  pay  for,  such 
clothing,  and  other  things,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper 
for  health  and  comfort ;  to  remove  when  dis¬ 

charged,  free  of  cost  to  the  Institution  ;  and  if  taken  away  against 
the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  quarter,  any  money  that  may  have  been  paid  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
funded. 

Witness  our  hands,  the  day  of  18 

[seal.] 

. [seal.] 
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OBLIGATION  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CLOTHING. 

having  been  admitted  on  the 
beneficiary  list  of  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble¬ 
minded  children I  do  hereby  agree  to  provide  such  clothing,  &c., 
as  may  be  required  for  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  said 

,  and  to  pay  all  bills  for  clothing,  &c., 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  and  to  remove 
when  requested  to  do  so,  without  cost  to  the  Institution. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OR  DEVISE. 

OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children the  sum  of  dollars. 

OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  do  give  and  devise  unto  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children ,”  their  successors  and  assigns  forever, 
all  that  certain, (describe  the  estate,)  with  the  appurtenances. 


THE  "FREE  FUND” 

OF 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School 

FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN, 

Was  established  in  1871,  for  the  benefit  of  feeble= 
minded  persons ,  ivho  are  friendless  or  entirely  depen= 
dent,  and  \ Whose  support  cannot  otherwise  be  provided. 

It  amounts  at  this  time  to  $13,072.67,  the  interest 
of  which  is  already  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
partial  or  entire  maintenance  of  several  children  who 
would  without  it  suffer. 

The  increase  of  this  Fund,  and  of  the  blessings  that 
issue  therefrom,  depend  entirely  upon  the  added  dona= 
lions  and.  legacies  of  those  who  sympathise  with  the  sor= 
row  which  this  Institution  is  trying  to  mitigate. 

So  many  are  the  applications  for  this  relief,  and  so 
inadequate  are  the  means  to  meet  them,  that  it  is  pro= 
posed,  by  friends  who  are  already  interested  in  the  Free 
Fund,  to  ask  annual  subscriptions  to  it,  which  shall  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  above  fund,  and  be  applied 
specifically  to  the  shelter  and  care  of  the  most  deserving 
cases  that  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  In  = 
stitution. 

An  annual  contribution  to  this  object  of  $y  or  $10, 
less  or  more,  will  be  a  pure  charity,  because  honestly 
directed  to  the  help  of  the  most  helpless. 

Subscriptions  and  contributions  may  he  sent  to 
either  of  the  following  persons  : 

JOSEPH  K.  WHEELER ,  'Treasurer,  2026  Chestnut  St. ,  Phil' a. 
Mrs.  CAROLINE  PENNOCK,  Howellville,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  Superintendent,  Media,  Pa. 


